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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



February 



GREAT BRITAIN'S PEACE TERMS 

In the words of Premier Lloyd-George, January 5, 1918. 

1. The complete restoration, political, territorial, and 
economic, of independence of Belgium and such repara- 
tion as can be made for the devastation of its towns and 
provinces. 

2. The restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied parts of France, Italy, and Rumania. The 
complete withdrawal of the allied (Teutonic) armies 
and the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace. 

3. A reconciliation of the great wrong of 1871, when, 
without any regard to the wishes of the population, two 
French provinces were torn from the side of France and 
incorporated in the German Empire. This sore has 
poisoned the peace of Europe for half a century, and, 
until it is cured, healthy conditions will not have been 
restored. 

4. Russia can only be saved by her own people. Great 
Britain cannot be held accountable for decisions, taken 
in her absence, and concerning which she has not been 
consulted or her aid invoked. 

5. An independent Poland, comprising all those gen- 
uinely Polish elements who desire to form a part of it. 

6. Genuine self-government on true democratic prin- 
ciples to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have 
long desired it. 

7. The satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the 
Italians for union with those of their own race and 
tongue. 

8. Justice done to the men of Rumanian blood and 
speech in their legitimate aspirations. 

9. The passage between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea internationalized and neutralized. 

10. Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine entitled to a recognition of their separate national 
conditions. 

11. Decision as to the German colonies must have 
primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native 
inhabitants of such colonies. The governing consider- 
ation must be to prevent their exploitation for the bene- 
fit of European capitalists or governments. 

12. Reparation for the injuries done in violation of 
international law. 

13. The settlement after this war shall be one which 
does not in itself bear the seed of future war. A great 
attempt must be made to establish, by some interna- 
tional organization, an alternative to war as a means of 
settling international disputes. 

WE ARE FIGHTING FOR A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 

We believe that before peace can be hoped for three 
conditions must be fulfilled : First, the sanctity of trea- 
ties must be re-established ; secondly, a territorial settle- 
ment must be secured, based on the right of self-determi- 
nation or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, we 
must seek, by the creation of some international organi- 
zation, to limit the burden of armaments and diminish 
the probability of war. On these conditions its peoples 
are prepared to make even greater sacrifices than those 
they have yet endured. 



BRITISH LABOR'S PEACE POLICY 

The following pronunciamento is the full text of 
the statement of war aims and peace policy of the 
British Labor movement, as adopted at the special Na- 
tional Labor Conference in Central Hall, Westminster, 
on December 28, 1917: 

1. The War 

The British Labor movement sees no reason to depart 
from the declaration unanimously agreed to at the Con- 
ference of the Socialist and Labor parties of the Allied 
nations on February 14, 1915, and it reaffirms that dec- 
laration. Whatever may have been the causes of the 
outbreak of war, it is clear that the peoples of Europe, 
who are necessarily the chief sufferers from its horrors, 
had themselves no hand in it. Their common interest 
is now so to conduct the terrible struggle in which they 
find themselves engaged as to bring it, as soon as may 
be possible, to an issue in a secure and lasting peace for 
the world. 

2. Making the World Safe for Democracy 

Whatever may have been the causes for which the war 
was begun, the fundamental purpose of the British Labor 
movement in supporting the continuance of the struggle 
is that the world may henceforth be made safe for de- 
mocracy. 

Of all the war aims, none is so important to the peo- 
ples of the world as that there shall be henceforth on 
earth no more war. Whoever triumphs, the people will 
have lost unless some effective method of preventing war 
can be found. 

As means to this end, the British Labor movement 
relies very largely upon the complete democratization of 
all countries; on the frank abandonment of every form 
of imperialism; on the suppression of secret diplomacy, 
and on the placing of foreign policy, just as much as 
home policy, under the control of popularly elected leg- 
islatures; on the absolute responsibility of the Foreign 
Minister of each country to its legislature; on such con- 
certed action as may be possible for the universal aboli- 
tion of compulsory military service in all countries, the 
common limitation of the costly armaments by which 
all peoples are burdened, and the entire abolition of 
profit-making armament firms, whose pecuniary interest 
lies always in war scares and rivalry in preparation for 
war. 

But it demands, in addition, that it should be an essen- 
tial part of the treaty of peace itself that there should 
be forthwith established a supernational authority, or 
League of Nations, which should not only be adhered to 
by all the present belligerents, but which every other 
independent sovereign State in the world should be 
pressed to join; the immediate establishment of such 
League of Nations not only of an International High 
Court for the settlement of all disputes between States 
that are of justiciable nature, but also of appropriate 
machinery for prompt and effective mediation between 
States at issue that are not justiciable; the formation 
of an International Legislature, in which the representa- 
tives of every civilized State would have their allotted 
share; the gradual development, as far as may prove to 
be possible, of international legislation agreed to by and 



